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ANALYSIS AND CRITERIOLOGY IN PHILOSOPHY 
OF ETHICS 


ECENT years have seen a welcome change in the literature of 
R ethics away from a predominant concern with the analysis 
of a restricted set of so-called ethical terms. Whether this change 
is cause or effect of the current recognition and appreciation of 
the complexity of ethical subject-matter is difficult to say. At any 
rate, within the broad and complex subject-matter now properly 
considered relevant to ethics it is possible to distinguish,. although 
probably not to separate, at least three levels: morality, ethics, and 
philosophy of ethics. In a very general, incomplete, and tentative 
way these may be characterized, respectively, as certain kinds of 
attitudes and actions,’ certain kinds of theoretical considerations 
about these attitudes and actions, and certain kinds of theoretical 
considerations of those theoretical considerations. The make-up 
of each level and the relations between them are clearly of extreme 
complexity. The subject-matter probably permits the distinction 
of more than these three levels. Certainly there are many other 
ways of reading its complexities. From among these many com- 
plexities I want to discuss two functions on the level identified as 
philosophy of ethics, viz., analysis and criteriology, and to con- 
sider some questions about the problem of justification that arise 
in connection with them. 


I 


Analysis at the level of philosophy of ethics will be directed 
toward some more or less systematic account of attitudes and ac- 
tions; in short, toward some more or less explicit ethical theory, 
rather than exclusively toward the ‘‘characteristically ethical 
terms,’’ although this may be a part of such analysis. Such an- 
alysis is called for whenever there is a need to reach a clear under- 
standing of an ethical theory. For example, processes of analysis 
—in the sense in which the term is being used here—are called for 
when it is significant to raise the question how an ethical theory 
explains the rightness of an act or the imperativeness of moral 


1 Although an interesting and important question in itself, the details of 
these attitudes and actions are not essential to the discussion of this paper. 
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judgments.’ Sometimes this can be done in a fairly straight. 
forward manner and a satisfactory answer given in terms of an 
analysis of one ethical theory, or even a segment of one. More 
often, however, when such analysis is called for there is a point 
of comparison in question and this comparison will involve issues 
that go beyond any possibility of a simple analysis of a segment 
of one ethical theory. Usually, if we are concerned with ethical 
theories from this standpoint at all, we are concerned with them 
as wholes. In such cases analysis will be directed toward a dis. 
covery of basic presuppositions, postulates, and concepts, the part 
these play in the formulation of the theory, the relation between 
them and their relations to their data, and the empirical, rational- 
istic, or pragmatic grounds upon which such theories rest. Fur. 
thermore, it often seems necessary to understand a theory in terms 
of comparison or contrast with another. When at least two the 
ories have been analyzed it is then possible to tell with some as- 
surance what the issues are on which they differ, and the nature 
and depth of those differences. 

How this analysis should proceed and what should be its aim 
is a matter on which there is difference of opinion. By far the 
most widely practiced contemporary procedure is to approach 
‘the language of morality’’ or ‘‘the language of conduct’’ gen- 
erally, to apply to it, in Quine’s phrase, the limpid vernacular of 
common language and to formulate results in this same vernacular. 
The aim of this approach is primarily, sometimes solely, clarifica- 
tion. Less common is the approach of the logical analyst (in the 
strict sense of ‘‘logical’’) with the hope of axiomatization or even 
formalization. This ideal may represent a goal that is unattain- 
able, even with respect to one specifically formulated ethical the- 
ory, because of the flexibility of ethical language. It would be 
futile to dogmatize, however, since so little has been done along 
these lines. If J. H. Woodger is justified in holding that the 
technique of theory analysis and construction is not necessarily 
restricted to the subjects of mathematics and logic, and that profit 
from its use in other fields simply waits upon the achievement of 
sufficient knowledge in those fields and an understanding of the 
technique of theorizing, then there seems to be no reason for rul- 
ing it out in the case of ethical theories. "Woodger’s main concern 
has been the construction of theories, but he has also suggested 
that logical analysis of an existing theory can play an important 
part in such construction: 
































































































































. « we can take some special and restricted theory . . . and axiomatize it in 
the hope that by so doing we shall lay bare its logical form, see its relation to 
other theories, and find ways of further extending or otherwise improving it. 
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When a number of such studies have been completed for related theories, they 
can gradually be united into more and more comprehensive systems.? 


Of these two methods of analysis I admit a preference for the 
latter in spite of the contemporary predominance of the former. 
This is primarily because it seems to me that analysis of ethical 
theories serves a further purpose: in Woodger’s language, the 
formulation of ‘‘more and more comprehensive systems,’’ or, as I 
prefer to say, the formulation of more and more adequate ethical 
theories. An ethical theory is formulated as an attempt to give 
an adequate account of morality. The evaluation of the adequacy 
of this account is part of philosophy of ethics; and I am suggest- 

ing that a strict analysis is the best way of assuring that this 

evaluation will be significantly rendered. Such analysis is nec- 
essary because adequacy is a comparative concept. A theory is 
not merely adequate or inadequate, but is so in relation to some 
other theory and in terms of certain criteria. I suggest that this 
process of evaluating adequacy will proceed more satisfactorily 
than otherwise if it is restricted to a comparison of the relative 
adequacy of clearly analyzed ethical theories. A second impor- 
tant function of philosophy of ethics will therefore be criterio- 
logical: the explication and application of criteria of adequacy. 


II 


It has been unfortunate that in most contemporary evaluation 
the viewpoint of the evaluator has seldom been made explicit and 
what has needed to be as impartial an inquiry as possible has very 
often turned out to be a process of imposing the analyst’s own 
(usually implicit) criteria upon the theory in question. Most an- 
alyzing of naturalistic theories, for example, has been done by non- 
naturalists and most analyzing of non-naturalistic theories has 
been done by naturalists. In many cases, therefore, judging some 
ethical theory inadequate is the result of applying criteria that 
prejudice the conclusion before the analysis is even begun. 

I admit that questions of adequacy may arrive at a point where 
choice of some kind is ultimately inescapable. But there is need 
for methods permitting evaluation according to criteria which are 
as neutral as possible, and for methods requiring an indication of 
where and in what respects an element of choice enters into the 
application of criteria. 


2J. H. Woodger, ‘‘The Technique of Theory Construction,’’ International 
Encyclopedia of Unified Science, Vol. II, No. 5 (Chicago, Chicago University 
Press, 1939), p. 73. 
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I propose here merely the outlines of a criteriology, suggesting 
that criteria may be distinguished according to whether they are 
implicit or explicit, formal or material, internal or external. 

A criterion of adequacy is an explicit criterion if it is a stand. 
ard to be met by an ethical theory and is asserted to be one. It is 
implicit if it is not asserted to be a criterion of adequacy, yet 
serves as a standard to be met in the formulation of an ethical 
theory. This means that philosophy of ethics in its criteriological 
aspect is implicit in the formulation of every ethical theory. In 
so far as the theorist has certain standards that he attempts to 
meet in formulating his theory, these constitute criteria of ade. 
quacy whether he asserts that they are or not and, even, whether 
he is consciously aware of them. It is part of the function of 
philosophy of ethics in its analytical aspect to make explicit cri- 
teria of adequacy which are only implicit. They may be implicit 
not only in ethical theory but also of course in philosophy of ethies 
itself, and even in its self-consciously criteriological aspect. Even 
the criteriologist may not be aware of all his own standards. Cri- 
teriology and evaluation are therefore ‘‘non-terminating.’’ It is 
always not only possible but relevant to analyze any set of criteria 
to see whether every criterion used in a process of evaluation is 
an explicit criterion. 

The most obvious example of a criterion of adequacy in much 
contemporary evaluation is the criterion of ‘‘practicality’’: an 
adequate ethical theory must explain how moral utterances have 
practical significance, effect upon attitude or action—in Mr. R. B. 
Perry’s language, ‘‘moving appeal.’’ This criterion is explicit, 
for example, in R. M. Hare’s Language of Morals, but is implicit 
in A. C. Ewing’s Definition of Good. 

An analysis of any ethical theory will probably reveal several 
criteria of adequacy, either implicit or explicit. Sometimes a ques- 
tion arises about the possibility of a theory’s meeting all its criteria 
of adequacy conjointly and yet remaining internally consistent. 
This suggests another class of criteria, namely, formal ones; and, 
correlatively, those that, are not formal, namely, material criteria. 
If we describe formal criteria as those referring solely to the logi- 
eal syntax of a theory then material criteria are those referring 
to aspects of the theory other than syntactical. Although it is not 
easy to give a general definition of ‘‘formal criterion’’ two exam- 
ples come readily to mind: consistency and parsimony. It is pos- 
sible that an evaluation of adequacy based on the first of these 
could occur with a formalization of only two statements in the 
theory. If, for example, one of these was correctly formalized as 
(x) (Fx D> Gx) and another as (3x) (Fx and not Gz) then the 
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theory would fail to meet the criterion of internal consistency. 
This, of course, is not so easy as my over-simplified example sug- 
gests; the flexibility of ethical language makes it difficult, although 
not necessarily impossible, to be sure that any giver ethical state- 
ment is the formal contradictory of another. 

An evaluation in terms of parsimony is even more complicated. 
In the first place this would call, ideally, for the formalization of 
agiven theory. In addition, although this is debatable, parsimony 
is a comparative concept. Therefore an evaluation of adequacy 
with respect to parsimony would require, again ideally, the for- 
malization of another theory. Evaluation according to this eri- 
terion will, then, at most, result in the conclusion that theory T-1 
is more, or less, parsimonious than theory T-2. This again indi- 
cates the non-terminating nature of evaluation: As long as there 
are distinguishable ethical theories it will be significant to ask 
whether one is more parsimonious than another and whether this 
isa determining factor in judging one more adequate than another. 

Whereas there are few formal criteria there are as many mate- 
rial criteria as there are ‘‘problems of ethics’’; and they introduce 
special problems in an outline classification because of the complex 
relationship between problems of ethics and criteria of adequacy. 
The number of material criteria indicates an implicitly superior 
criterion of ‘‘scope’’: One theory will, usually, be judged less ade- 
quate than another if it deals with fewer of the questions of ethics. 
If this criterion could be applied merely by counting the number 
of questions dealt with it would be difficult to distinguish it from 
a formal criterion. But this would be a determining factor in 
evaluation only if the theories were equally adequate in their an- 
swers to the questions they considered. Therefore, although the 
list of problems of ethics determines the number of material cri- 
teria of adequacy they do not, as such, constitute criteria of ade- 
quacy. These enter rather when a theory is evaluated from the 
standpoint of how well it answers each of the problems of ethics, 
or whether it answers them, or some of them, more adequately than 
another theory. 

As a first approximation, then, material criteria of adequacy 
are the criteria in terms of which we decide how well a given theory 
solves ‘‘the problem of obligation,’’ how well it solves ‘‘the prob- 

_lem of the analysis of ethical terms,’’ how well it solves ‘‘the prob- 
lem of the analysis of ethical judgments,’’. . . , throughout the 
list of the problems of ethics. In working out the details of an 
ethical criteriology it would be essential to specify standards for 
deciding that a given answer to one of these questions: was ade- 
quate, or more adequate than some other answer. Fortunately, 
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this task is not required in the present case. But one aspect of 
these complexities suggests another general classification for eri. 
teria of adequacy: internal and external. 

Very often, part of the formulation of an ethical theory eon. 
sists in criticizing other theories, or parts of other theories. The 
standards of criticism in such practice are criteria of adequacy 
which, generally, are internal to the theory being formulated, 
They form part of the criteriology of that theory and are appar. 
ent upon the analysis of it. Such criteria may be either implicit 
or explicit. A ready example of an explicit internal criterion 
occurs in Hume’s theory when he criticizes ‘‘other writers’’ for 
shifting from ‘‘is-statements’’ to ‘‘ought-statements’’ without mak- 
ing clear the detailed nature of that shift. His criterion of ade- 
quacy is the standard of clear (and presumably ‘‘correct’’) ex. 
planation of the relation between is and ought. He considered 
that most theories were inadequate when judged by this criterion. 
Richard Price criticized his predecessors, rationalist as well as em- 
piricist (Clarke and Balguy as well as Shaftesbury and Hutcheson) 
for defining ‘‘right’’; and G. E. Moore, using similar arguments, 
criticized his predecessors for defining ‘‘good.’’ Both Price and 
Moore accept irreducibility of a basic ethical concept as a criterion 
of adequacy. Both men judged ethical theories inadequate if those 
theories explained moral judgments by explaining them away, or, 
more accurately, if such theories in attempting to clarify the mean- 
ings of fundamental terms in moral discourse committed them- 
selves to positions logically implying that the ethical realm is not 
distinct from the realm of empirical psychology or anthropology 
or some other realm of ‘‘natural or social science.’’ 

Philosophy of ethics in its analytical phase points out the 
status of such standards as internal explicit criteria. Internal 
implicit criteria are those that operate as criteria of adequacy 
within a given theory but are not asserted to be such. Any the- 
ory, for example, that adopts empirical methods in reaching its 
conclusions and avoids the methods of rationalism, pragmatism, or 
intuitionism may be said to exemplify the criterion that an ade- 
quate ethical theory must be formulated in accordance with em- 
pirical methods. The line between implicit and explicit criteria 
is not sharp, however, and whether to classify a criterion as im- 
plicit or explicit will be somewhat arbitrary in borderline cases. 
In the case of the distinction between internal and external cri- 
teria a less arbitrary line can be sharply drawn. 

An external criterion of adequacy is one that is not internal; 
and since there are several senses in which a criterion may be in- 
ternal there are several senses in which a criterion may be external. 
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In the first, and most literal, sense a criterion is internal if it oc- 
curs aS a criterion inside the covers of a certain book or treatise. 
Its correlative external criterion is one that does not occupy this 
position. In a less literal sense a criterion is internal if it is used 
by a given writer in ethical theory. Correspondingly, an external 
criterion is one that is not used by this writer. A criterion may 
be internal by being accepted by a given writer in ethical theory. 
An external criterion is one that is not so accepted. An example 
illustrating externality in all these senses would be the criticism 
of any theory that found some ethical term to be indefinable on 
the ground that no term is indefinable. From the example, and 
from other circumstances about evaluation which it brings to mind, 
it is apparent that problems of justifying an evaluation arise par- 
ticularly in connection with the application of these external cri- 
teria of adequacy. 


III 


The problem of justification is of course relevant in some form 
or other at each of the levels. At the level of morality justifica- 
tion is usually called for by questions of the form, ‘‘Why should 
Ido act A?’’ It is usually met by an answer providing a ‘‘good 
reason’’ for doing the act in question. Insofar as this answer of- 
fers a reason that applies generally, and not just to this case, the 


relationship between ethical theory and morality is apparent. 
Even where the reason offered is that the act is a member of a 
class of acts ‘‘approved by society’’ there is an appeal to an ethical 
theory, or, more correctly, to a part of one. It is proposed that a 
particular person ought to do a particular act because anyone in 
those circumstances ought to do the act, this general precept being 
laid down by the code of the community, more or less explicitly, 
and voiced through some member or organ of that community. 
Justification at this level is a certain kind of persuasion aimed at 
results in attitudes or actions. It is guided, more or less explicitly, 
by rules laying down, again more or less explicitly, a distinction 
between legitimate and illegitimate means of persuasion, or, as 
Francis Hutcheson would put it, distinguishing between ‘‘justify- 
ing’’ and ‘‘exciting’’ reasons. 

Justification of an act, then, demands an appeal to ethical the- 
_ ory; and, in a similar way, any need to justify an ethical theory 
requires an appeal to philosophy of ethics. Such a need will arise 
when there are different ethical theories to which appeal for jus- 
tification of an act can be made. Consider the following segments 
of ethical theories: (1) what is right or wrong is what the code 
of the community prescribes or proscribes; (2) an act is right or 
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wrong according to whether or not its results maximize pleasure 
and minimize pain; (3) an act is right if the maxim of the will in 
performing it can (logically) become a universal law and wrong 
if it cannot; (4) an act is right or wrong if it is seen by an act of 
rational intuition to be right or wrong. In view of the number 
and variety of ethical theories suggested by these examples and the 
complications required to qualify the crude and partial forms in 
which they are stated here, it is apparent that comparative evalu. 
ation is no simple matter. 

Suppose that several ethical theories have been analyzed: the 
component parts distinguished, their relations set forth, the fune- 
tion of each part in the whole clarified. Take an oversimplified 
ease: If there are ten theories in question, with five criteria of ade- 
quacy applicable to each, comparing them two at a time with re- 
spect to each criterion would call for two hundred and twenty-five 
comparisons. This seems to be complicated enough, but there are 
complications compounded. To take one of the ‘‘simplest’’ com- 
plications first, it is conceivable that one theory would stand out 
as more adequate than all the others on every count. But more 
likely one theory would be more adequate than another in some 
respect and another more adequate than it in some other respect. 
This calls for means of comparing more than two theories at a time 
and in more than one respect. Furthermore, any final evaluation 
may well be complicated by the need for comparisons that are 
qualitative rather than quantitative. Another, possibly more seri- 
ous, complication arises when we note that this oversimplified ex- 
ample proposes a case where analysis would reveal the same five 
eriteria to be internal to all ten theories. What is the status of 
these evaluations if the internal criteria of adequacy are not the 
same in each case? It would usually be held that evaluation of a 
theory on the basis of its internal criteria of adequacy is acceptable 
just because the criteria applied are accepted, either implicitly or 
explicitly, by the theory itself. This is a good rule of thumb for 
criticism and evaluation and provides the beginning of a criteri- 
ology that is likely to be ultimately more profitable than one that 
begins by applying external criteria. But such a method can be 
earried only to a certain point. Suppose the question is whether 
there is an ethical theory that is more adequate in some respect 
than any other ethical theory. Then, unless every ethical theory 
were formulated according to standards common to all ethical 
theories and exhaustive of relevant criteria of adequacy, this ques- 
tion could not be answered by evaluation based solely on internal 
criteria. 

Two points become apparent. 












































































































































First, it is sometimes necessary 
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to apply external criteria of adequacy. This necessity arises, fig- 
uratively speaking, when it is found necessary to cut the Gordian 
knot rather than to untie it. Accepting only internal criteria of 
adequacy could make it impossible to decide whether one ethical 
theory is more adequate than all others. In certain cases it might 
even be impossible to tell whether it was more adequate than some 
other particular theory ; for instance, if there were no common in- 
ternal criteria of adequacy. Where it is necessary to apply cri- 
teria of adequacy to several theories and there are no common 
internal criteria, the application of external criteria is the only 
alternative. 

Second, the criterion of ‘‘scope,’’ already noted in connection 
with material criteria, apparently has some degree of privilege in 
cases Of evaluation. The demand that theories be evaluated on all 
relevant points, that a set of criteria for evaluating adequacy be 
exhaustive, is a demand not only that ethical theory be responsible 
to all moral data but that criteriology be responsible to all ethical 
data. An adequate ethical theory must ‘‘provide a place for’’ all 
moral data. It must explain, justify, systematize, or analyze, all 
the data of morality. An adequate criteriology, in turn, must pro- 
vide means of evaluating theories in all respects which are relevant 
to a decision concerning the adequacy with which an ethical theory 
handles its data. The criterion of scope is therefore not only a 
criterion of adequacy of an ethical theory but a criterion of the 
adequacy of a set of criteria of adequacy. 

It now seems apparent that problems of justification arise on 
each of the levels and that this calls for an appeal to a higher level. 
Justification of an act requires appeal to a segment of an ethical 
theory. Justification of the acceptance of this justification re- 
quires a comparative evaluation of alternative ethical theories or 
segments of them. Justification of the acceptance of one ethical 
theory over another requires justification of the set of criteria in 
terms of which the evaluation is made. We have moved beyond 
the level even of philosophy of ethics, since the last requirement 
calls for criteria for determining the adequacy of a set of criteria 
which have been used to judge the adequacy of various ethical 
theories, 

We seem to be involved in an infinite regress that is self- 
defeating, since the adequacy of a set of criteria for determining 
adequacy can of course always be challenged. In one sense this 
is correct and in another incorrect. It is correct since the process 
of challenging any evaluation of adequacy is, theoretically, in- 
finite. But it is incorrect if the regress is considered a self- 
defeating aspect of the attempt to evaluate adequacy. It is just 
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because any act, theory, or justification of theory can be challenged 
that it is possible to look forward to progress in morality, ethics, 
and philosophy of ethics. These aspects of the apparent regregg 
involved in evaluation indicate that justification functions both 
‘‘regressively’’ and ‘‘progressively.’’ * 

Take a case involving the levels of morality and ethics: Suppose 
one asks ‘‘ Why should I do A? and is answered ‘‘ You ought to do 
it because ... ,’’ where ‘‘. . .’’ is some segment of an ethical 
theory. Someone who accepted Mill’s theory, for example, would 
answer, ‘‘You ought to do A because your act probably will result 
in more total pleasure than pain.’’ Someone who accepted Kant’s 
theory would answer, ‘‘You ought to do A because you will be re. 
specting yourself and others as inherently valuable.’’ Other jus- 
tifications come readily to mind. It is conceivable, and very likely 
the case in actual practice, that such justification would be pro- 
posed as ‘‘terminating’’: within Mill’s theory or Kant’s it is ‘‘il- 
legitimate’’ to ask for a justification of these justifying principles 
themselves. But of course it is possible to question their adequacy 
by taking a position outside such systems. 

The apparent regress in which we seem to be involved is indi- 
cated by the question, ‘‘Why should I accept this explanation of 
why I should do act A?’’ When this question is answered it is 
then possible to ask, ‘‘ Why should I accept this answer to the ques- 
tion why should I accept this explanation of why I should do act 
A?’’ Whether such a series will in fact end depends upon 
whether an answer can be given to the questioner that will 
‘‘satisfy’’ him. Presumably this will be indicated when he stops 
asking this type of question; but theoretically the demand for jus- 
tification can go on forever. If such an apparently interminable 
series is an indication of the total scepticism of the questioner 
about the possibility of any justification whatever there is really 
no answer but Hume’s: any action (including the serious utter- 
ance of any statement or question) implicitly refutes the total 
sceptic. But if such a continuous request for justification reflects 
a mitigated scepticism about the adequacy of some particular jus- 
tification and a search for some ultimate ground that is both per- 
suasive (moving, inciting, exciting) and justifying (providing a 
good reason for its being persuasive) we may assume that it will 
be found although this may be very difficult. 

Regressive justification of an act may be more or less long but 
will usually terminate in appeal to a principle that in turn cannot 
be justified by anything ‘‘more fundamental.’’ This point marks 


3 Cf. H. Feigl, ‘‘De Principiis non Disputandum .. .?’’ in Philosophical 
Analysis, edited by Max Black (Ithaca, Cornell University Press, 1950). 
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the terminus of regressive justification and also usually serves to 
identify the ethical theory in terms of some classifying category: 
deontological, utilitarian, approbative, or the like. But when the 
question is raised ‘‘Why should I accept this particular principle 
as ultimate?’’ regressive justification is no longer possible. Such 
a question demands a shift to the methods of progressive justifica- 
tion (‘‘vindication,’’ ‘‘pragmatic justification’’). If it can be 
shown that a given ethical theory conforms to a set of criteria of 
adequacy and that another does not (or does not meet them so 
successfully) this is at least the beginning of providing good rea- 
sons for accepting the regressive justification that was offered by 
that ethical theory. Whether one will (or ought to) accept this 
set of criteria as a set that is adequate is again a problem for vin- 
dication rather than validation. We need not, therefore, be wor- 
ried about the viciousness of the apparent regress. Vindication is 
a practical affair of attempting to find criteria of adequacy that 
are acceptable for the evaluation of ethical theories. The fact that 
such a process may in fact go on as long as anyone is interested in 
the problem and dissatisfied with available methods of vindication 
is not a theoretical regress at all, but is simply another way of de- 
scribing how progress might possibly be made in certain depart- 
ments of ethics. 


BERNARD PEACH 
- DuKE UNIVERSITY 


THE TRANSITION TO ETHICS 


ANY philosophers have consciously based their ethical sys- 

tem on their understanding of human psychology; many 
others have done so unconsciously ; and a few have maintained that 
no such connection between the realm of fact and the realm of 
value is possible. It will be our task not only to consider the 
various methods of transition, which combine with different psy- 
chologies to produce a still larger number of ethical systems, but 
also to examine the validity of the sceptical approach. 

The crudest type of transition is that suggested by John Stuart 
Mill, if we take him literally, when he said: ‘‘The only proof capa- 
ble of being given that an object is visible is that people actually 
see it, the only proof that a sound is audible is that people hear it, 
and so of the other sources of our experiences. In like manner, 
I apprehend, the sole evidence it is possible to produce that any- 
thing is desirable is that people do actually desire it. . . . No rea- 
son can be given why the general happiness is desirable, except 
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that each person, so far as he believes it to be attainable, desires 
his own happiness.”’ 

There is here a clear and obvious fallacy, which I must apolo 
gize for analyzing once more. A visible thing is one which can be 
seen ; and evidence that something is seen is in fact conclusive proof 
that it can be seen. Opium is intensely desired by people aceug. 
tomed to its use; this is a matter of fact. Hence opium can be de. 
sired, and in that sense, and that alone, it is desirable. But the 
English language is noted for its illogicality : the word ‘‘ desirable” 
Means something quite different, namely, that the ‘‘desirable” 
object has real value, and hence ought to be valued and desired, 
And opium is not ‘‘desirable’’ in this sense. 

G. E. Moore made his description of this fallacy, under the 
name of the ‘‘naturalistic fallacy,’’ very well known. Its appli- 
cation extends much further than to hedonism, for it applies to 
those who make biological law a cue to ethics, or psychological 
traits of the individual, or the history of human civilization. The 
position that no existential proposition entails a normative propo- 
sition is a very tempting one. After all, if a value judgment as 
serts that the quality X is good, and non-X is bad, what existen- 
tial situation would have a bearing on the truth of this judg. 
ment? If the actual universe is wholly X, then we judge it by 
our normative standard to be a good universe, and we are opti- 
mists; if the actual universe is wholly non-X, then we judge it by 
our normative standard to be a bad universe, and we are pessi- 
mists; if the actual universe is in part X and in part non-X, then 
we judge it by our normative standard to be a partially good and 
partially bad universe, and call ourselves, perhaps, realists. But 
in any case the truth or falsity of the value judgment itself is 
logically unaffected by the nature of the universe; unless we are 
supposed to know, on a priort grounds, that this is the best of all 
possible worlds, or, what would be equally effective, that this is 
the worst of all possible worlds. 

Notwithstanding all this, I am extremely suspicious of the sup- 
posed impossibility of verifying, in one way or another, a theory 
of value; and for this suspicion I have three reasons, one general 
and two particular. 

The general reason is that all sceptical positions prove too 
much. It is so easy to ‘‘prove’’ that we know nothing, and wreck 
our scepticism by thus proving that we know something: namely, 
that we know nothing. And so many scepticisms may be proposed, 
all with approximately the same justification, that whatever appe 
tite we may have for one of them, we find ourselves unable to 
swallow them all. It is impossible to comprehend God, to under- 
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stand the infinite, or to have metaphysical knowledge. We cannot 
have @ priori or universal truth; we cannot know that nature is 
wiform; the laws of logic are unprovable; we are caught in the 
egocentric predicament and cannot know anything beyond our 
own ideas, or even have any valid reason to believe that we will 
have certain experiences in the future. Taken in a body, these 
views are of the kind that Broad called ‘‘silly.’’ Even if we could 
not disprove them, which I am not disposed to admit, we could not 
believe them. And though it may be true that some people believe 
some of these views, there are no individuals who believe all of 
them. All of these views involve a further difficulty, in that the 
proponent of them, in supporting a universal negative, is actually 
pretending to greater knowledge, in a way, than do those whose 
views he is attacking. If we pretend to know that the thing-in- 
itself is unknowable, we are assuming that all parts of the thing- 
in-itself, all its aspects, qualities, relations, and so forth, have been 
examined by us and found to be unknowable; and that all the pos- 
sible ways of knowing, including deductive and inductive reason- 
ing, sense perception, innate ideas, mystic intuition, revelation, and 
all other ways, known or unknown, have been so thoroughly in- 
vestigated by us that we know that none of them can yield infor- 
mation about the thing-in-itself. 

The first of the particular reasons for rejecting the impossi- 
bility of learning or communicating ethical knowledge is the em- 
pirical fact that we both learn and communicate what we take to 
be such knowledge. Goethe makes Faust say, after a lifetime 
spent in the pursuit of knowledge, ‘‘Here, poor fool, with all my 
lore I stand, no wiser than before—and see, that nothing can be 
known.’’? But I do not think that this correctly represents the 
result of learning: with all the confessed inadequacy of my under- 
standing of value, I think I understand more today, even in this 
field, than I did when I was a freshman in college, or than most 
freshmen do today ; I think the same is true of my colleagues, even 
those from whose views my own are most widely divergent; and 
I think most of them think the same of me. Furthermore, the ar- 
guments brought forward in support of ethical theories have an 
influence upon the views of others; ‘his is observable in any class, 
or in the course of history, and it is the only reason why my col- 
leagues and myself read and write such articles as the present one. 
And finally, we discover empirically that the ethics of a whole cul- 
ture can be altered by the arguments of a reformer; and that inter- 
cultural evaluations are apparently possible and valid. We find, 
in considering the ethical system, say, of the Samoans, that it con- 
tains much that we find admirable, while that of the Dobu seems 
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quite impossible. The curious fact, quite inexplicable on the basis 
of the logic we are criticizing, is that the Samoans and Dobuans 
both agree with us quite well in our evaluations. 

When, therefore, I-am told that logicians have discovered that 
it is impossible to pass over from existential to normative judg. 
ments, I remember the farmer who saw a giraffe in a zoo and re. 
marked, ‘‘There ain’t no such animal,’’ or the physicists who 
proved that birds couldn’t fly, or that airplanes couldn’t, or that 
the sun could not last more than a few thousand years, or that— 
but why go on? the list is interminable. We, as logicians, have 
not discovered how it is possible for evidence to bear upon value 
judgment, or, for that matter, how we have knowledge of the past 
or future or of universals or transcendentals. Just what does this 
imply? Quite clearly and simply, it implies a deficiency in our 
knowledge of epistemology and logic, and nothing more. 

The final reason for rejecting the sceptical view about values 
is that there is a defect in the division of the world into existen- 
tial and normative categories. The picture of the coexistence of 
an existential world, known through the senses, with a world of 
values that is somehow given to, or invented by, the mind, worlds 
which are completely independent except for the ex post facto 
comparison of the two by a mind which is optimistic insofar as 
they agree, pessimistic insofar as they disagree, leaves out of ac- 
count the fact that the world of values is itself a psychological ex- 
istence within the existential world, or is somehow related to the 
comprehension of values which is a fact in the existential world. 
Just how this factual relationship plays a role in connecting the 
existential with the axiological is still to be determined, but it de- 
stroys the absoluteness of the chasm asserted to exist between the 
two worlds. 

There is an interesting and instructive parallel between the 
naturalistic fallacy and the egocentric predicament; between the 
difficulty of finding evidence for ethics and that of finding evi- 
dence for the existence of an objective world. We find in our- 
selves, at the commencement of philosophical inquiry, a belief in 
the existence of external objects, and a belief that certain things 
are good and others bad. Both of these beliefs are reasonably 
consistent, but nevertheless contain some inconsistencies, and 0¢- 
casionally conflict with the similar views of other people. Because 
of the inconsistencies and conflicts, we recognize that the beliefs 


1Note that I am not maintaining a nominalistic position. I say that 
the world of values is either a psychological existent within human minds, a¢- 
cording to the usual conceptualistic position, or else is an ideal or subsistent 
entity to which such a psychological existent is related. 
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eannot be wholly true, and that, in consequence, we are subject to 
error in both our existential and our normative judgments. Once 
the question of error arises, we wonder whether these beliefs con- 
tain any truth at all. We observe that in either case we can only 
check one belief with another, and, even in cases of agreement, 
that this gives no logical guarantee of the truth of the beliefs 
agreed upon. If we try to base our beliefs on those of another, 
the beliefs of our authority are themselves unfounded; if we ap- 
peal to a transcendental source of truth, we have no basis on which 
to recognize the transcendental source as such. It is natural 
enough, then, for the philosopher to decide, in despair, that there 
is no way of knowing whether anything exists outside our own 
mind, or whether it is all our own invention, and whether any- 
thing is good or bad, or thinking calls it so. And yet, as Broad 
points out, even the man who is intellectually convinced that 
knowledge of the external world is impossible carries food to his 
mouth, earns money, and dodges cars. And the man who is in- 
tellectually convinced that ethics is a delusion usually behaves 
ethically, feels obliged to justify his beliefs and behavior, and is 
just as much disturbed as anyone else if he is unfairly treated. 

So much for the sceptical argument that no evidence bearing 
upon value is possible; let us now turn to possible lines of evi- 
dence. First and simplest of these is that any ethical theory must 
have some recognizable relationship to the pre-intellectual aware- 
ness of ethical values, just as a definition, say of man, must have 
a recognizable relationship to what we have perceived as man since 
infancy. A definition of man as a purple pillar, or even as a four- 
eyed, six-legged tortoise, is simply too absurd to be discussed. In 
the same way, a theory of good which has no connection with our 
pre-intellectual notions could not even receive serious considera- 
tion. Apparently, the function of reason is not to invent an ab- 
solutely new theory of ethics, but to take the somewhat illogical 
material of pre-intellectual belief, iron out its inconsistencies, and 
make it universally applicable. 

As a logical method, this simple dependence upon primitive 
perception leaves much to be desired. It may be that the only 
issue determined by it is that of the use of words; in any case it 
doesn’t help much to know that primitive perception is to be 
' changed in some respects but not in all, and to have no way of 
determining which ways are which. And to say that too great a 
divergence from pre-critical belief is absurd, is vague in two re- 
spects. How great a divergence is too much? And from whose 
pre-critical belief is the divergence to be measured? Will it not 
turn out that other people’s divergencies are frequently too great, 
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but my own never; and that their theories, in consequence, ar 
frequently absurd, but never mine? 

Let us proceed, then, to a more adequate method of transition 
which is derived from the function of reason. In discussing else. 
where the role of happiness in determining behavior, the concly. 
sion was reached that conservatism and reason were codrdinate 
factors. The function of reason or intelligence is to bind together 
two types of behavior, one of which we may be in the habit of 
performing and the other of which we may be in the habit of not 
performing, and consequently to force a readjustment of behavior 
patterns. This binding may be either internal or external. Ip. 
ternal binding results from the perception of similarities between 
the behavior patterns concerned, and their subsumption under a 
single category. The effect of this function of intelligence is to 
build up ever more generalized habits. 

In consequence, whenever we make a choice, we feel a certain 
obligation to persevere in the path chosen, and, furthermore, we 
feel that everyone else ought to do the same thing too. Insofar 
as we alone are concerned, this is a function of conservatism or 
habit as well as of reason or intelligence. We feel that we are 
somehow committed to the chosen line of action, that we would be 
convicted of error if we changed our minds, and that we would 
then not be true to ourselves. Thus if we once decide that we like 
chocolate ice-cream more than vanilla, it becomes a moral duty al- 
ways to choose chocolate in the future. This feeling helps to create 
reliability and constancy of character in the individual, it makes 
one feel that one should abide by a decision intended to cover fu- 
ture actions, such as a promise; or to stick to a chosen mate all 
one’s life. While this primitive type of habitual morality co- 
incides, at times, with more advanced forms, the resemblance is 
superficial. The binding element in a promise is only the inten- 
tion of the promise, not the effect on anyone else, so that in this 
morality a seriously meant promise to harm someone is binding, 
while a promise to repay a loan is of no effect if made with mental 
reservations. 

Insofar as others are concerned, the effect of internal binding 
is to produce the morality of custom. If I decide in favor of 
chocolate ice-cream, everyone else should eat chocolate ice-cream 
too. If I eat peas with a fork, then the act of eating them with 
knife or spoon is reprehensible. If I wear a white tie with tails, 
or am satisfied with only one wife, or act solemnly on Sundays, 
everyone else should do the same. Clearly, it is in many cases an 
accidental matter what custom becomes established; and any cus- 
tom so established will tend to be accepted by an ever wider circle 
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until the custom comes in contact with a contradictory or incom- 
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patible one. For example, the custom of purchasing wives may 
spread with little difficulty until it meets a tribe that has already 
established the custom of giving a dowry with the bride, a contra- 
dictory custom with which it would be incompatible. The result 
is that man is naturally divided into tribes with different customs, 
and it is very natural for each tribe to view every other one not 
only as wrong-headed, but as criminal, and not deserving of any 
sympathy or entitled to benefit by the obligations normal within 
the tribe. Thus, to a member of tribe A, other individuals of this . 
tribe are entitled to respect and treatment according to the mores 
of the tribe, even though this treatment may vary considerably ac- 
cording to the class of individuals. Individuals who do not con- 
form to the mores are criminals, and lose some or all of their rights, 
and aliens may be classed with criminals in this respect. 

The morality of custom is important sociologically, and it is 
important to us as representing a stage in the logical development 
of ethics; but it is not a stage with which we can remain satisfied. 
As soon as we consider custom rationally, it becomes the victim of 
two destructive criticisms. The first is that there is no adequate 
reason why an individual should always do the same thing, or why 
two individuals should not follow different rules. The criticism 
was well expressed by W. S. Gilbert in ‘‘Trial by Jury,’’ where 
the Defendant argues: 


“‘Oh, gentlemen, listen, I pray, 
Though I own that my heart has been ranging, 
Of nature the laws I obey, 
For nature is constantly changing, 
The moon in her phases is found, 
The time and the wind and the weather, 
The months in succession come round, 
And you don’t find two Mondays together. 
Consider the moral, I pray 
Nor bring a young fellow to sorrow, 
Who loves this young lady to-day, 
And loves that young lady to-morrow. 
You cannot eat breakfast all day, 
Nor is it the act of a sinner, 
When breakfast is taken away, 
To turn your attention to dinner; 
And it’s not in the range of belief, 
That you could hold him as a glutton, 
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Who, when he is tired of beef, 
Determines to tackle the mutton, 

But this I am willing to say, 
If it will appease her sorrow, 

I’ll marry this lady to-day, 

And I’ll marry the other to-morrow.’’ 


The second criticism of the morality of custom arises from the 
comparison of the customs of different communities. While the 
conservatism of my nature encourages me to say that my customs 
are right and all others wrong, reason demands universality. If 
my customs are right because they are customs, then any other 
customs must be right for the same reason; and this admission js 
the breakdown of customary morality. 

Faced with these two destructive criticisms, three possibilities 
are open to the rational individual. He may remain on the pre. 
logical individual level and deny the validity of all morality; he 
may accept customary morality and embrace the relativism which 
this entails; or he may attempt to make the individual level logi- 
cal so that the transition to ethics produces a self-consistent theory. 

According to those who choose the first possibility, each indi- 
vidual finds certain purely private values. When these values 
conflict with the values of another, he may, if he can, override the 
other person; or, if he cannot, he will be forced either to obey the 
other person or to compromise with him. The man who can make 
his own values prevail, and does not do so, is a fool, a sentimental 
weakling, the dupe of those who used the power they possessed to 
establish laws or morality in their own interest. Laws and moral- 
ity are but enthroned injustice, spread by the propaganda of the 
master and reinforced by fictions which are the opiate of the people. 

When such views as these coincide with a low estimate of 
human nature, we get the anti-social doctrines of Thrasymachus 
or Nietzsche; when accompanied by a more adequate view of 
human nature, we get something like the philosophy of Gardner 
Williams. Many men who do not accept this latter view, never- 
theless make use of it in arguing with men of the Thrasymachus 
type, appealing to enlightened self-interest to produce what they 
regard as ethically good. Such an appeal is that made by Ben- 
tham on the basis of the sanctions, and similarly made by count- 
less moralists. 

Among the objections to individualism are the following: First, 
it does not do adequate justice to the demands of reason for umi- 
versality, so that we are all dissatisfied with it and it becomes 8 
‘‘silly’’ theory in Broad’s sense. No one, I think, really lives by 
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it, Second, if really practiced it would lead to chaos and the de- 
struction of society. Third, the rejection of reason’s demand for 
miformity between persons leads to its rejection within the single 
individual. For if Tom should never sacrifice his real interests for 
Harry, why, in a case of multiple personality, should one person- 
ality sacrifice for another? Or why should the manic have any 
regard for the depressive ; or Tom in one mood for Tom in another ; 
or Tom now for Tom in the future; or Tom now for what Tom of 
the past decided ? 

The second possibility is the acceptance of customary morality. 
[should obey the customs of my community; not because my com- 
munity is better than any other, but because it is mine. The cus- 
toms of another community are for the members of that community. 
When in Rome, do as the Romans do. Morality, said G. K. 
Chesterton, is wearing nose-rings where nose-rings are worn. Such 
aview as this is very popular among sociologists, but it cannot ex- 
plain the possibility of philosophical evaluation of customs, the ex- 
istence and appeal of reformers, cultural self-judgment, and the 
comparisons made between cultures, as discussed before. George 
Bernard Shaw, following this view, argued that George Washing- 
ton was as much of a criminal as Jack the Ripper, and as much 
deserving of hanging, except that George Washington succeeded 
in changing the laws. But this is’ quite unbelievable. Are all 
successful men to be classed as good, including Genghis Khan and 
Hitler; and all unsuccessful ones as bad, including Vercingetorix 
and the Jews of Warsaw? 

The third and last possibility is to formulate individual be- 
havior in such a way that the transition to ethics produces a self- 
consistent theory. For example, instead of universalizing our eat- 
ing of chocolate ice-cream to produce the determination to eat noth- 
ing but chocolate ice-cream and the demand that others do likewise, 
I argue that I always eat what I like, or what I am interested in, 
or what my body needs, and so on, whether that be chocolate ice- 
cream or anything else. And so I argue—to confine the illustra- 
tion to hedonism—not that everyone should eat chocolate ice-cream, 
but that everyone should eat whatever they like. Since there are 
times when I prefer other things to eating, I must resort to a 
greater generalization and say that everyone should do whatever 

‘Inakes him happy. And because the acts of human beings affect 
others, I will have to say that each should act in such a manner as 
to produce the greatest happiness of all. 

In greater detail, the logic of this transition is as follows. If 
We can propose some general statement about individual behavior 
which covers all behavior, e.g., each person always acts to produce 
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his own greatest happiness, then whoever accepts this statement 
recognizes his own happiness as his own value and, similarly, the 
happiness of any other person as that person’s value. By the 
usual process of universalization, value in general becomes hap. 
piness in general. It is—abstractly and not from the point of view 
of aay particular person—good or worth while for value to exist— 
value in the abstract, not the value or happiness of any specified 
person. And it is good for good to be achieved; and the person 
who achieves it is good, the person who tries to achieve it means 
well, and everyone ought to try to achieve it. 

This transition is identical with Kant’s moral rule: act so that 
your action could be taken as a universal law; except that we 
recognize it as an operative principle, which needs an initial state. 
ment of individual value before it can begin to operate. That is 
to say, the demand of reason for unity requires that I accept as 
valuable-in-general that which is valuable-for-anyone-else, if I am 
to consider as valuable-in-general that which is valuable-for-me. 
Thus Kant’s principle is a propositional function, which does not 
become a proposition until I enter into it a theory as to the nature 
of the valuable-for-me. If the good for me is my happiness, then 
the good in general is happiness in general, or if the good for me 
is my development as an individual then the good in general is 
the development of the individuality of all individuals, and so on. 
Empirical acquaintance with value thus becomes a raw material 
for the building by reason, according to Kant’s principle, of a 
general ethical theory. It is in this way that psychological hedon- 
ism leads to ethical hedonism. Of course psychological hedonism 
does not ‘‘become”’ ethical hedonism, and we are not dealing with 
a transition in this sense of ‘‘becoming,’’ but rather the data of 
psychological hedonism form a premise in the argument to ethical 
hedonism, just as in induction individual cases do not become 4 
general theory, but are the data on the basis of which a general 
theory is entertained and supported. The transition is in our own 
minds, which move from the evidence to the conclusions, and since 
our nature demands unity, we assume a consistent view toward all 
value. Inevitably assuming an affirmative attitude toward our 
own value, we are rationally impelled to assert that attitude toward 
universal value which includes that of other people. Psychological 
hedonism is not the only argument that can be entered into Kant’s 
propositional function and ethical hedonism not its only conse 
quent. The consideration of the consequences of entering other 
arguments must be left for a further paper. 
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“ Los Angeles: University of California Press, 1954. 92 pp. 
a (University of California Publications in Philosophy, Volume 
98, No. 1.) $1.25. 
fied As far as I know, this is the first book devoted in its entirety 
son to a critical discussion of the emotive theory of moral judgments. 
ans Unlike so many other critics, Mr. Stroll rigidly confines himself 
to logical issues and does not at any stage digress to warn of the 
hat terrible disasters such as moral anarchy or fascism which are in 
we store for the world if the emotive theory ever gains widespread 
ate- support. While Mr. Stroll deserves to be commended for thus 
tis properly excluding extra-logical considerations from his study, it 
t as is unfortunate that his arguments are exceedingly weak and most 
am unlikely to cause any concern to advocates of the emotive theory. 
me, He begins by distinguishing two versions of the theory. The 
not first he attributes to Professor Ayer. According to this version, 
ture ethical terms and the judgments in which they occur are ‘‘purely 
then emotive.’ Mr. Stroll quotes a passage in which Ayer writes that 
me the ethical term ‘‘is used to express feeling about certain objects, 
il is but not to make any assertions about them.’’ The second version 
On. of the emotive theory Mr. Stroll attributes to Professor Stevenson. 
rial The function of ethical terms, according to this version of the 
of a theory, is both emotive and descriptive. 
don- Mr. Stroll discusses two claims, which, he implies, have been 
nism made on behalf of both versions of the emotive theory—first, that 
with it is a ‘fundamentally new theory in the history of philosophy,”’ | 
a of and, second, that ‘‘it correctly analyzes ethical language in its or- i ) 
nical dinary use.’’ He concludes that Ayer’s version probably satisfies 
ne & the first of these claims, but that it fails to offer a correct analysis 
eral of ethical language. While also expressing doubts about the ade- 
ris quacy of Stevenson’s theory as an account of ethical discourse, Mr. i] 
ince Stroll concedes that it ‘‘comes closer’’ to being a correct analysis. ) 
d all Stevenson’s version of the theory, however, fails to live up to the 
our claim that it is something ‘‘fundamentally new’’ in the history of 
vard philosophy. On the contrary, we are told, it is merely a ‘‘linguis- 
peal tically disguised version of one form of traditional naturalism’’ 
nts (p. 87), 
wel Mr. Stroll believes that he refutes Ayer’s version of the emotive 
ther theory by pointing to the fact that the utterance of a moral judg- 
ment frequently ‘‘evokes not only an emotion in the interpreter, 
R 


but also a cognition.’’ ‘‘I may say to my child, ‘You ought not 
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to have done that.’ The judgment may be purely expressive for 
me. And it may be purely evocative for the child: he may merely 
feel ashamed at being rebuked. But it is also possible that the 
judgment may not be purely evocative for him. The child may 
also infer from hearing the judgment that he is about to be pun. 
ished for having done the act in question. In such a ease the 
sentence I utter will not be purely emotive, since it will arouse in 
him the belief that I am about to punish him’’ (p. 38). Further. 
more, unlike many exclamations, moral judgments usually have a 
‘‘ecommunicative element.’’ ‘‘I may wish to communicate some. 
thing to the interpreter by my utterance. I may intend to convey 
to him my approval or disapproval of an action, or even to com- 
mand him not to perform . . . the action. Therefore, the judg. 
ment is not merely purely expressive of my feelings’’ (p. 42). In 
short, it is a mistake to maintain, as Ayer did, that ‘‘sentences 
which simply express moral judgments say nothing at all.’’ 

More trivial objections than these are hardly conceivable, and 
it borders on the ridiculous to imagine that they constitute a ‘‘refu- 
tation’’ of Ayer’s view. When Ayer wrote that moral judgments 
‘‘say nothing,”’ all he meant to say is that moral judgments are not 
true or false, that in their case we cannot point to any facts whose 
existence would make the judgments true while their non-existence 
would render them false. He certainly did not mean to deny that 
the person to whom a moral judgment is addressed frequently in- 
fers something about the feelings and possibly the impending ac- 
tions of the speaker. Nor did he mean to deny that the speaker 
occasionally utters a moral judgment in order to convey informa- 
tion about his own attitude. ‘‘Moral judgments say nothing’’ is 
indeed an unfortunate way of expressing the negative side of 
Ayer’s position since it presupposes that only sentences which can 
be true or false ‘‘say’’ something. But in the context in which 
this formulation occurs it is difficult to misunderstand it. 

In ‘‘exposing’’ Stevenson’s ‘‘error,’’ Mr. Stroll becomes equally 
lost in arguments of a completely trivial nature. In both of his 
‘*patterns of analysis,’’ Stevenson concedes that moral judgments 
ean in part be analyzed into empirical statements of a certain kind. 
In the first pattern, on which Mr. Stroll concentrates, ‘‘ ‘X is bad’ 
becomes ‘I disapprove of X’, together with emotive meaning that 
acts to make the hearer disapprove in the same way.’’ Stevenson 
grants that by the first pattern ‘‘I approve of this, but it is bad” 
becomes a contradiction. This admission Mr. Stroll believes to be 
in some sense fatal to Stevenson’s position: ‘‘ According to the ar- 
gument that emotive meaning is an essential component of ethical 
terms, ethical judgments are not genuine assertions. But, if this 
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is 80, it should not be possible for ethical judgments (of the first 
pattern type) ever to contradict nonethical judgments or even 
other ethical judgments. But they do sometimes contradict other 
judgments according to this analysis. Therefore, they must be 
genuine assertions. But if they are genuine assertions, how does 
Stevenson’s analysis fundamentally differ, as he claims, from the 
naturalistic position? For the naturalists also hold that the judg- 
ment ‘X is bad’ contradicts the judgment ‘I approve of X’. And 
this is possible if and only if ‘X is good’ and ‘I approve of X’ 
have the same meaning. But if they have the same meaning (and 
assuming Stevenson’s premise that ‘X is good’ and ‘I approve of 
X’ do not have the same emotive meaning), then the emotive mean- 
ing of ethical terms is not an essential component in determining 
the meaning of ethical judgments’’ (p. 52). 

Although Mr. Stroll repeatedly speaks of Stevenson’s ‘‘error,’’ 
it should be noted that he does not in any way dispute the facts 
about moral judgments to which Stevenson tries to draw attention 
by speaking of their emotive meaning. He does not deny that 
moral judgments express and arouse emotions. As far as I can 
see, the whole of Stroll’s point amounts to the declaration that 
Stevenson has no right to call this property of moral judgments 
their ‘‘emotive meaning.’’ He should call it their ‘‘emotive use.’’ 
This conclusion is surely the height of futility. 

Even if we decided to accept Stroll’s terminology as the only 
proper one, his conclusion would not follow in the least. Steven- 
son’s theory would still be a ‘‘genuine alternative’’ to traditional 
naturalism in any sense in which he makes such a claim. For if 
we decide to make ‘‘meaning’’ synonymous with ‘‘descriptive’’ or 
“eognitive meaning,’’ the questions which interest those who seek 
a clarification of moral discourse can, no longer be adequately ex- 
pressed in terms of ‘‘meaning.’’ The questions would now have 
to be stated in some such way as, ‘‘What are the functions of 
moral judgments? What do they mean, if anything? And what 
are their uses?’’? Stevenson’s answer to the whole of this question 
significantly differs from all or most traditional naturalists in at 
least the following three respects: (i) moral judgments do not only 
have descriptive meaning—they also have emotive ‘‘uses,’’ (ii) 
their descriptive meaning varies a great deal, and (iii) the emotive 
function of ethical predicates is in a certain sense more basic than 
their descriptive function, their ‘‘meaning.’’ 

Whether these three features make Stevenson’s theory ‘‘funda- 
mentally different’’ from traditional forms of naturalism depends 
of course on what is meant here by ‘‘fundamentally different.’’ 
It should be noted that Stevenson makes no such claim in Ethics 
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and Language. On the contrary, he is concerned to emphasize the 
considerable area of agreement between his view and that of cer. 
tain naturalists, Dewey in particular. The opposition between the 
emotive theory and traditional naturalism has, I think, generally 
been greatly exaggerated. After all, both are explanations of 
morality within the framework of empiricism. Both are attempts 
to emancipate the subject from metaphysics and Rationalism, 
From this historical perspective they must be regarded as allies 
rather than as enemies. Unlike other champions of the emotive 
theory, Stevenson in his later publications cannot be charged with 
any exaggerations on this head. If anything, he is too much of a 
‘“peace-maker.”’ 

It should be added that Mr. Stroll’s recommendation to identify 
‘‘meaning’’ with ‘‘descriptive meaning’’ and to strike out the ex. 
pression ‘‘emotive meaning’’ is very arbitrary and gets little back- 
ing from ordinary usage. We do commonly speak of the meaning 
of words or sentences when we obviously do not mean descriptive 
meaning but, on the contrary, refer to the sort of thing which 
Stevenson calls ‘‘emotive meaning.’’ When we say of two excla- 
mations that their meaning is different, we do not mean descriptive 
or cognitive meaning. Similarly, when I say that the meaning of 
‘*Please stop talking!’’ and ‘‘Please go on talking!’’ is different, 
I plainly do not mean that these sentences describe different states 
of affairs. I mean that what they request is different. 

There is one final topic which cannot be fully treated in this 
review, but concerning which I should like to offer a brief com- 
ment. I would seriously question whether there are two such dif. 
ferent versions of the emotive theory as Mr. Stroll tries to distin- 
guish. A careful reading of Ayer and Stevenson will show, | 
believe, that Ayer concedes all that Stevenson has to say about the 
descriptive function of ethical predicates. Ayer merely uses the 
expressions ‘‘ethical predicate’’ and ‘‘moral judgment”’ in a more 
restricted sense, refusing to regard the descriptive meaning of these 
terms and judgments as their ‘‘peculiarly ethical’’ function. 

There is a very real need at the present time for an exhaustive 
critical study of the emotive theory. All serious students of the 
subject, friends and foes of the emotive theory alike, would stand 
to benefit from such an enterprise. It is regrettable that Mr. 
Stroll’s book does nothing to fill this need. 


Paut Epwakbs 
New York UNIVERSITY 
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On the Aesthetic Education of Man, in a Series of Letters. 
Frieprich Scuiuuer. Translated with an Introduction by 
Reginald Snell. New Haven: Yale University Press, 1954. 
v, 146 pp. (Rare Masterpieces of Philosophy and Science.) 
$3.00. 


This translation of one of Schiller’s chief philosophical writings 
should be highly welcome to any student of the history of philos- 
ophy, and particularly of aesthetics. The introduction gives a 
yery good account of the background and of the literary history 
of Schiller’s essay and emphasizes the inspiring—and still timely 
—message it contains. It also shows the flaws and contradictions 
in Schiller’s reasoning and dwells, perhaps a little too much, on 
certain undeniable inconsistencies in his terminology. Whether 
or not the Letters are ‘‘ professional philosophy,’’ an epithet which 
the editor repeatedly denies them, they are certainly a sincere ex- 
pression of Schiller’s aesthetic and ethical convictions, and they 
were, like some of his other philosophical writings, of great influ- 
ence in the development of aesthetic theory. 

The translation itself reads very well and is undoubtedly supe- 
rior to any of the previous attempts at translating Schiller’s prose 
works. The difficulties of such a translation are great. Schiller’s 
style is always poetic and exalted, and it is almost impossible to 
reproduce its force and poignancy in any translation. The ques- 
tio might perhaps be raised if an essay such as this should not 
be translated in an English style closer to the period at which it 
was written. Certainly, the German Schiller uses is not quite the 
present-day idiom. Some of the expressions (e.g., Empfindung, 
Sinnlichkeit) had different connotations at his time. One expe- 
dient, to overcome this difficulty, is to use more than one term in 
translating the German word just as the occasion demands. In 
the present book the translator has used this device quite fre- 
quently. However, it would have been preferable to add a glos- 
sary at the end of the book. It would have greatly enhanced the 
value of the translation for the serious student. The glossary 
should have listed terms characteristic of Schiller’s language, 
such as Formtrieb, Stofftrieb, Idealschénes, Anmut (always trans- 
lated in this book as ‘‘grace’’; the translation of the title of the 
journal Die Horen as ‘‘The Graces’’ is, of course, a mistake), and 
many others, as well as some German expressions which are vari- 
ously translated in the book, such as Gemiit, Schein, Erscheinung, 
ete. There is a good index, but of course this does not serve the 
Same purpose. 


Water ECKSTEIN 
New York Ciry 
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Royce on the Human Self. James Harry Corton. Cambridge: 
Harvard University Press, 1954. xiv, 347 pp. $5.00. 


Correctly choosing Royce’s notions of the human self as the hub 
of his work, Dr. Cotton’s book is a sensitive and orderly presents. 
tion. He has made a contribution to our knowledge of America’s 
“‘elassic period’’ in philosophy, drawing on the unpublished papers 
of Royce (in the Harvard archives) and introducing data supplied 
by Mr. Stephen Royce. Insights come through such papers ag 
‘‘The Cult of the Dead,’’ the Royce-Peirce correspondence on the 
‘* Abbott affair,’’ and the ‘‘System %’’ in logic. 

It is a mark of Dr. Cotton’s penetration into Royce’s thought 
that ‘‘The Self in Time’’ is selected as the first chapter, a subject 
which is quickly related to the problem of knowledge. Royce kept 
a ‘‘thought diary,’’ in which one item contrasts his and Kant’s 
approach to this modern problem. Kant asks: What is the rela. 
tion of knowledge to its object? Royce asks: What is the rela. 
tion of every conscious moment to every other? And in this last 
question is the basis of Royce’s idealism as well as his notion of 
the self. Here also, as Dr. Cotton points out, is the major prob- 
lem of Royce’s philosophical life. The question becomes: How ean 
selfhood be achieved out of momentary flashes of experience? 

After presenting Royce’s ideas of the self in time, Dr. Cotton 
develops his thesis in terms of the self in society, which moves into 
a treatment of Royce’s voluntarism and general idealism. The ex- 
pansion is needed, for a centripetal idea in Royce’s work (such as 
the human self or the community) rather rapidly becomes cen- 
trifugal. Royce’s antinomy of time, interwoven with his theory 
of the self, is therefore an introduction to his voluntarism and 
idealism. Dr. Cotton returns from these heights, however, to 4 
discussion of loyalty and the community, fittingly closing with a 
last chapter on the salvation of man. I say ‘‘fittingly,’’ for Royce 
attempted to know man in order to save him. 

Royce held that interpretation ‘‘surveys from above.’’ Asa 
conspectus or a larger unity of consciousness, interpretation ‘‘looks 
down’’ as does the tragic artist upon the many varying lives, ete. 
(p. 229). And Royce himself, I believe, takes the role of inter- 
preter between God and man. In this role he is often seduced into 
noble, sometimes unctuous and repetitious, language. So it is well 
to have a work, such as Dr. Cotton’s, which manages to surmount 
(usually) Royce’s diction. The work is sufficiently critical, ! 
might add, for most sceptics; and it is, for many of the credulous, 
sufficiently sympathetic—sometimes becoming even susceptible. 

JAMES R. SimMons 


UNIVERSITY OF UTAH 
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Bertin, IsataH: Historical [nevitabilty. London, New York, 
Toronto: Oxford Univ. Press. [First published 1954, 2d im- 
pression 1955.] 79 p. (Auguste Comte Memorial Trust Lec- 
ture, No. 1. Delivered on 12 May 1953 at the London School 
of Economics and Political Science.) $2.00. 


BorNEMISZA, STEPHEN TH.: The Unified System Concept of Nature. 
College edition. New York: Vantage Press [1955]. viii, 137 
p. $3.00. 

BucHier, Justus: Nature and Judgment. New York: Columbia 
Univ. Press, 1955. viii, 210 p. $3.75. 


Creepy, F. (Member of the Society of Friends): The Next Step 
in Civilization; a Star to Steer by. Toronto: Ryerson Press 
[1955]. 218 p. (Truth Is Enough—Vol. III.) $3.50. 


Darwin, CHARLES: The Expression of the Emotions in Man and 
Animals. With photographic and other illustrations. With 
a preface by Margaret Mead. New York: Philosophical Li- 
brary [1955]. xi, 372 p., 8 plates. $6.00. 

Garnett, A. CAMPBELL: Can Ideals and Norms Be Justified? 
Stockton, California: College of the Pacific, 1955. 92 p. 
(Tully Cleon Knoles Lectures in Philosophy, 1955. College 
of the Pacific Philosophy Institute Publications, Vol. V.) $2.00. 

Huug, T. E.: Further Speculations. Minneapolis: Univ. of Min- 
nesota Press [1955]. xxxiv, 226 p. $4.50. 


Koprer, JOACHIM: Die Metaphysik Meister Eckharts, eingeleitet 
durch eine Erérterung der Interpretation. Habilitationsschrift 
der Philosophischen Fakultaét der Universitat des Saarlandes. 
Saarbriicken: West-Ost-Verlag, 1955. 137 p. (Schriften der 
Universitat des Saarlandes.) F. Fr. 990. 


McLovexuin, WituiaM G., Jr.: Billy Sunday Was His Real Name. 
Univ. of Chicago Press [1955]. xxix, 325 p. $5.50. 


Man in Contemporary Society. A Source Book Prepared by the 
Contemporary Civilization Staff of Columbia College, Columbia 
University. Volume I. New York: Columbia Univ. Press 
[1955]. xii, 1006 p. $7.50. 

Mayer, Freprrick, and Brower, Frank E.: Patterns of a New 
Philosophy. Foreword by J. A. Lauwerys. Washington, D. C.: 
Public Affairs Press [1955]. vi, 112 p. $3.25. 

Medioevo e rinascimento; studi in onore di Bruno Nardi. Firenze: 

G. C. Sansoni [1955]. 2 v. (Pubblicazioni dell’Istituto di 

Filosofia dell’Universita di Roma, I.) L. 8000. 
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NEUMANN, Ericu: The Great Mother; an Analysis of the Arche. 
type. Tr. from the German by Ralph Manheim. [New York; 
Pantheon Books [1955]. xliii, 380 p. (Bollingen Series, 
XLVII.) $7.50. 

Scuuttz, Howarp: Milton and Forbidden Knowledge. New York: 
Modern Language Association of America, 1955. vii, 309 D. 


Sesmat, Aveustin: Dvialectique: Hamelin et la philosophie 
chrétienne. [Paris:] Bloud & Gay [1955]. 358 p. (Travaux 
de 1’Institut Catholique de Paris, 3.) 


NOTES AND NEWS 
AMERICAN PHILOSOPHICAL ASSOCIATION 


EASTERN DIvIsION 


The fifty-second annual meeting of the Eastern Division of 
the American Philosophical Association will be held at Boston 
University, December 27-29, 1955. A detailed announcement con- 
cerning the program and accommodations, together with abstracts 
of non-symposium papers, will be sent to members early in No- 
vember. Persons who are not members of the Eastern Division 
and who wish information and reservation forms for meals and 
room accommodations should write to Professor Richard M. Mill- 
ard, Philosophy Department, Boston University, 725 Common- 
wealth Avenue, Boston 15, Massachusetts, before November 15. 
Deadline for reservations is December 3. 

Arrangements have been made with this JouRNAL to publish 
the symposium papers for the program so that they may be avail- 
able in advance of the meetings. The papers will appear in three 
successive double numbers of this JouRNAL, October 27, November 
10, and November 24, so that regular subscribers will receive them 
as a matter of course. 

Non-subscribers who wish to receive sets of these three issues 
before the meetings may order them from The Journal of Phi- 
losophy, 713 Philosophy Hall, Columbia University, New York 
27, N. Y. The charge is $1.00 per set and should be remitted with 
the order. Please make checks payable to the American Philo- 
sophical Association. 





